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DECKERTON, 


AND 
ITS LAST GENERATION: 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 








NO. VI. 


CAPTAIN KENROCK, AND HIS SISTERS. 


« But who Is this; what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems; 
That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing, 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus or Gadire; 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled, and streamers waving.” 
Samson Agonistes. 





—_ : 

Captain Kenrock was the second son of ‘‘a worthy old 
gentleman, with a plentiful estate,” in the neighbourhood 
of Deckerton, who had, besides him and his elder brother, 
two daughters. His brother was brought up as heir-appa- 
rent, and he himself was furnished with a midshipman’s 
eommission in a ship of the line. In the course of a long 
and glorious naval service, he rose to the command of a 
vessel ; and the death of his brother put the family estate 
into his possession. His sisters were always distinguished 
by a striking difference in both person and mind. The 
elder, a light-complexioned girl with flaxen hair and blue 
eyes, was a perfect fairy in form and activity. The first 
sight of her was always much in her favour; a little fur- 
ther observation increased the prepossession. She had a 
liveliness, a prececity, and a coaxing manner that won 
immediately upon the fancy; a little more knowledge 
of her spoiled the charm. The vanity of her disposition 
was intolerable in a child. She had an affectation of 
knowing every thing that any one present was speak. 
ing of; an impatience of instruction that disgusted her 
teachers; and, when her mother’s friends made any re- 
mark upon her juvenile specimens of work, she had a 
thousand reasons to prove that it was quite as well as it 
could be: With the servants, she had the endearing 
epithets of little ‘‘ minx,” and ‘‘ vixen ;”” and over her 
sister, a girl who had the misfortune to live before Dr. 
Cheshire had obliged the world with his glittering appa- 
tatus for training up the weaker plants of the human 
species, but one of the mildest and most affectionate 
little creatures living, she ruled with a vigour and autho- 
uity that remained unbroken in spite of the frowns of her 
parents and the ferula of Goody Greataye. When about 
nineteen, she married the Reverend Mr. Malatrot, the 
Rector of a neighbouring parish. He was a man of 
& cast superior to the country parsons of that time; grave, 
learned, and highly beloved by his parishioners. How 
the little minx, for such she was yet, came to win his 
heart, was the wonder of many. But that a handsome 


ledge, of an honourable family, with a fortune of four 
thousand pounds, and a most cunning spirit, should charm 
a worthy priest, more erudite than shrewd, and a little 
indolent withal, is perhaps no great wonder. Never- 
theless it would appear as though the Reverend Clerk had 
been visited by fancies of this kind himself in the course 
of their connubial career; for, it is said, that he was 
sorely disconcerted at times by the whimsical levity with 
which she would entertain company, and the malapert 
license with which she would break in upon some solemn 
discussion with his friends. It was once thought she 
designed to reduce the good man to the same state of passive 
obedience to which she had so successfully brought her sis- 
ter; but he had a temper like steel, that would bend with 
a gentle pressure, but, if suddenly chafed, grew intolerably 
hot. Such was the bustle and the commotion one Sunday 
morning in the breakfast-room, that the servants were 
all agog with wonder and surmise. When his Reverence 
issued forth, to proceed to the church, which was nearly 
half-a-mile distant, he was observed to appear somewhat 
ruffled, and to look back at intervals with a certain fear- 
fulness of glance. He arrived in a great flurry of spirits, 
made an apology of sudden indisposition for dismissing 
the congregation, whispered something to the clerk, who 
seemed to catch unusual activity from his communication, 
closed the doors as quickly as possible, and, putting the 
keys in his pocket, disappeared with his master by another 
way. Scarcely were they gone, when Mrs. Malatrot 
made her appearance at the church in a most disordered 
style, her hair flying over her shoulders, her bosom partly 
exposed, and her whole dress in a very singular condition. 
On secing the doors closed, and the people departing in 
all directions, she gave a look of blank amazement, and 
returned with the same velocity with which she had come. 
There was, as may be supposed, no little speculation on 
this extraordinary affair. Some sensorious busy-bodies 
made no scruple of declaring, that they believed the par- 
son had been beating his wife; others, that she had been the 
assailant; but the latter was most improbable, considering 
her elfin figure, and his height and becoming clerical bulk ; 
and indeed it is not likely that either one or the other was the 
case, but merely as the clerk afterwards promulgated, that 
Mr. Malatrot was suddenly seized with a violent pain at his 
heart, and his lady, alarmed for his safety, had followed 
him with a trepidation that made her regardless of her 
own appearance, or of any thing but his security. This 
is the more feasible, because that he should have degraded 
his holy office in such a manner is past belief; on such a 
day and hour too; that she should have come to expose 
him was incredibile dictu; and, moreover, she always 
spoke of her dear Mr. Malatrot with the most superlative 
affection, particularly after this period, when she was ren- | 
dered certainly more sensible of his value by the danger 
she had conceived him to be in. From this period, too, 
she was more accustomed to extol the profundity and 
variety of his erudition; and, to exeuse herself from any 
engagements to her friends, by alleging how deeply she 


her dear Mr. Malatrot. So ardent, indeed, did her loye 
of learning become, that she reduced her house and ‘its 
vicinity to a solemn academic solitude. Not a bird was 
allowed to pour out its rapture on a summer morning 
within its precincts. The gardener was up by two o'clock, 
and with a long pole dislodged any vociferous songster 
that filled a bush of the parsonage with its melody. The 
cat was banished to the bottom of the horsepond, because 
she spoiled the most contemplative hours by her perpetual 
purring like an old spinning-wheel, or by chasing the 
mice from one cupboard to another; and traps and poison 
were in daily requisition to silence these mischievous little 
beasts, who soon became tenfold more troublesome, squeak- 
ing, scratching, and running behind closet and wainscot 
in all directions. Dear Mr. Malatrot, however, was at- 
tacked with a lingering disease, for which he was ordered 
a journey into Wales, where he died, and his widow would 
surely have followed him with grief, had not Providence, 
as she said, just then caused a Greek Prince to be wrecked 
upon that coast, who beguiled her sorrow by teaching 
her Romaic. After this melancholy event, she designed 
to return to Oakland-hall, at which her sister resided. 
The Captain, of a frank and cordial disposition, delighted 
so much in the society of his brother officers, that, 
of the intervals which his duty left him to his own 
disposal, he spent but few at his patrimonial estate. Bis 
rents were regularly collected, and his property well 
superintended, by a faithful old servant, and his sister 
Nelly, who still continued the same mild, affectionate, 
and amiable being she had ever been. She was one of 
those ladies whom they, who are philosophical enovgh to 
doubt a Providence, must believe was sent into the world 
by a very invidious sort of chance, to throw an awkward 
suspicion on the magnanimous asseverations of lovers, 
who cry ‘Mind! mind! oh, the charming mind!” yet 
classically and practically subscribe to the doctrine, ‘* Gra- 
tior est pulchro vemiens é corpore virtus.” She had a 
mind amiable and inquiring, but nobody fell into raptures 
with its beauty ; a heart as full of the bland and sweet 
affections as ever throbbed in a female breast, but no dis- 
interested intellectual swain sighed for its conquest; for 
unfortunately her delicate figure, otherwise elegant, had 
not risen quite perpendicularly enough to display the 
loveliness of the spirit within. The neighbouring gentle- 
men, however, were very civil to a lady of so good a 
family; and the ladies were very kind; and the affectionate 
propensities of her own nature she had indulged in 
banishing sorrow and sickness from cottages, and in 
making the hall a very well stocked menagerie and 
aviary. She had birds, beasts, fishes, and insects, all 
curious in their kind, and perpetually accumulating, for 
nobody became acquainted with her taste but sent her 
some lusus natura; so that Friesland hares, white pea- 
cocks, parrots, macaws, cats with five feet, and dogs, com. 
plete jugglers in their way, poured in from all quarters. 
Mrs. Malatrot, with a proper sisterly affection, represented 
these things to the Captain by letter, with some significant 
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be laid to the home-farm to support this motley brood, 
kindly adding a proposal to take the management of the 
affairs at the hall upon herself. The Captain, however, 
replied, that he could not think of troubling his learned 
sister with the petty cares of his house, and as to Nelly, 
poor thing! she must have some amusement in his ab- 
sence. Mrs. Malatrot, in high dudgeon, therefore, pur- 
chased a house in Deckerton, where I had the honour of 
waiting upon her. She had heard that my cousins were 
botanists; and she called to acquaint them that she had 
a botanical press, which would be very useful in the pre- 
paration of an herbarium, and was extremely at their ser- 
vice. It was a favour she could promise only to particular 
favourites; because it was made upon a construction re- 
commended by her dear Dr. Drakefoot, the last time she 
had the pleasure of seeing him at her learned friend’s, 
Miss Seaweed’s, when he gave them a lecture so sublime, 
she should never forget it, on the lemna, or duckmeat. 
We called ostensibly to see this wonderful press, and 
found her house in a narrow alley, well-adapted by its 
gloom, silence, and seclusion, for a philosophical retreat. 
We knocked as well as we could at the door, for there 
was neither knocker nor bell; and, after waiting with that 
simple air which is apt to creep over persons in such a situ- 
ation, or when turning back from a wrong road, we were 
about to decamp, when a dirty little girl in the alley, who 
understood the mode of access better than we did, ran up 
and thumped at the door with a pebble. The learned 
lady put out her head from a window above to survey 
her visiters, and then was speedily with us, welcoming us 
with many smiles into a room which I should readily have 
mistaken for an old furniture warehouse, for there were 
goods and chattels of all descriptions piled up, the produce 
of attendance on many an auction. She conducted us up 
two pair of stairs to a small room looking into the coun- 
try, into which, she assured us, she admitted none but 
kindred souls. To feel the full flattery of the compliment, 
and to give perfect credit to the assertion, we had only to 
look round. A first glance convinced us that such vul- 
gar beings as joiners, glaziers, or upholsterers, could not 
have been there for years. The window was as full of 
bundles of rags, pieces of pasteboard, and cobwebs, as of 
panes. A carpet, thrown over an old plaster floor, was 
in a similar condition, permitting a view of broken places 
here and there, trodden full of dust, or covered with a 
remnant of old carpet or tapestry of different colours, 
and even of humble sacking. By the fire stood an assem- 
blage of crockery, of manifold patterns and manufactures 
—from a rich old china tea-pot to a common black mug: 
in these she prepared tea of herbs, of sovereign virtue in 
strengthening the brain and fortifying the heart. Above 
the fire-place was a hole in the wall, about which the 
draving was broken, showing naked bricks, and several 
pieces of lime hanging by the cow-hair used in binding 
it together. In this aperture was stuck a small poker, 
whence descended a greasy worsted string, to sustain 
and turn about such elegant little roasts as suited a 
lady whose food was chiefly cooked for the nourishment 
of the inner man. An old turned oak-chair, with a lea- 
thern seat gaping wide, and protruding part of its dusty 
stuffing of hurds; a table, once probably scoured white, 
but now of a snuff-colour, one leg broken and lashed 
together with a piece of cord; and an old carved chest, 
which, I afterwards learned, was the bed of our notable 
bluestocking, constituted the principal furniture of this 
closet of the muses. This was the abode of the Reverend 
Mrs. Malatrot, for so she always subscribed her name; 
and this noble room, was the only one habitable in her 
classical retreat; yet into this hallowed spot were in- 
troduced the great only, in mind, in wealth, or birth. It 
was but a few days before, she told us, that she had 
in it reeeived a visit from two noble youths, A most 
delightful visit! ‘* The feast of reason and the flow 
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fine mutton pie ready for the oven, which the little slattern 
(the girl) had put down whilst she opened the door. It was a 
rather unfortunate accident, by the bye,—not that she 
minded the loss of the pie, or of the dish either, which 
was broken, but that the handsome youth should be seen 
in the street with his boot and spur all besmeared with 
paste ; yet such was the interest of their topic, that well 
might such small evils be forgotton. A poor soldier had 
died in Deckerton a few days before, on his way home. 
Ske had repeatedly visited the poor fellow, and so intensely 
was she interested by him, that she had procured a certain 
part of his dress, which she had, with a little invention, 
converted into a very comfortable tippet, that would serve 
to keep the remembrance of him warm while she lived. I 
had remarked the singularity of the garb before; a thing 
that had no resemblance to anything I had ever seen on 
human shoulders, except it might be a Roman priest’s 
chasuble, if the stoles were crossed on the breast ; but I was 
more astonished to see the lady marching, a few days 
afterwards, at the head of a procession of the club of odd- 
fellows, adorned with this very x2markable piece of rai- 
ment; and, in the crossing in front, an immense nosegay 
stuck, that flamed almost up to her chin. Of this club 
she had been a member some years, .having intimated, by 
a written application, that she conceived herself justly en- 
titled to membership with their honourable body ; a sen- 
timent which was received with an uproar of applause, 
and adopted with reiterated acclamation, a special rule 
being made in her favour. Never, perhaps, had the odd 
fraternity so orthodox a member, and never was processian 
honoured with so much attention as theirs, with the Rev. 
Mrs. Malatrot at their head; her light fairy figure, 
mounted on high-heeled shoes, embellished with a diver- 
sity of apparel, but, more particularly conspicuous, this 
tippet and bouquet; her small features, and light-blue 
restless eyes, shaded by a Jarge gipsy hat; and her flaxen 
hair turned up in old style over a pad. Such were the 
Captain’s sisters, and suck. their respective situations, when, 
after a long service, he resigned his commission, and came 
to reside for the remainder of his life xt Oakland-hall. 
(To be continued in our next, ) 
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BIRKENHEAD PRIORY. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





“Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast above, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

And gentlest beauty.” ATKENSIDE. 

Various as are the predilections of the human mind and 

the pursuits of human life, there are some things for which 
men have naturally a kindred taste; nor are these such as 
necessarily conduce to our happiness, and therefore chosen 
from that sclf-love which is an instinct of our being. In 
nothing is this more clearly verified than in the avidity with 
which we receive ancient stories; the grateful anxiety with 
which we visit the remains, and view the records, of anti- 
quity. It would perhaps be difficult to account for a pre- 


of soul” had been gloriously enjoyed, and so absorbed | possession which is not confined to persons of any rank, 


were they in the subject which they had discussed, that | 
one of thefn, in descending the stairs, had sct his foot in a’ ferent are the feelings which are produced in different per- | 


talent, or capacity ; but it is interesting to reflect how dif- 








sons, when visiting scenes of common attraction; when 
treading the halls, and galleries, and cloisters, rendered 
venerable by age and vicissitude. The religionist delights 
himself with contrasting his happy age with the supposed 
days of darkness, when error and imposture made havoc 
of the souls of men; the historian recals the policy which 
occasioned this and that event, and retraces the rally of ar. 


mies, the field of carnage, the buz of councils, or the bustle 


of courts; the philosopher ruminates on the vanity of sub- 
lunary glory, the emptiness of fame, and the weakness of 
empire; the man of science dwells on the former state of ar. 
chitecture and arts in general; the antiquarian, on the sanc. 
tity of old customs, and the degeneracy of manners and 
genius; the fashionable, on the want of taste in their an. 
cestors; the pedant, on the ignorance of the * olden 
time ;’’ the vulgar, on the learning and scholarship of days 
gone by; and not a few persons indulge a kind of inde. 
finable reverie, amidst the airy creations of fancy. It is 
interesting, too, to see all these individuals exhibiting the 
same anxiety to leave behind them their names, mottoes, 
or initials, as 2 tribute of their veneration, a memorial of 
their visit, or aclaim tothe respect of their successors ; at 
the same time that their feelings are so various, and their 
marks so indefinite, that no one may ever again recognise, 
or care any thing about them. 

Few persons have been at Liverpool without visiting the 
attractive Priory at Birkenhead, a picturesque ruin on the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey, and commanding one of the 
most interesting views in Europe. There isa considerable 
interest connected with this popular resort, from its being 
in sight of the first maritime city in the world, and.arising 
from its contrast with the beautiful Gothic church, recently 
built in contiguity with its ancient chapel; the spacious 
landscape of rural luxuriance with which it is surrounded ; 
the wealthy and splendid town, rising opposite to it—and 
the constant bustle and noise of steam-boats, ships, sailors, 
boatmen, coaches, and visiters—within a few hundred yards 
of its silent cloisters, broken galleries, deserted halls, and 
mouldering portals. And it has extraordinary charms for 
the sentimentalist, in its association with the most impor. 
tant incidents in British history. Its antiquity is traced 
tothe time of the second Henry; and enough is extant 
to show, that it has been an edifice of no mean size, style, 
and reputation.* 

This sketch will be enough to prevent any astonishment 
which might rise from the statement that an average of at 
least one hundred persons daily visit Birkenhead during 
the summers and, of course, among these are individuals 
of every character and taste. The old custom of writing 
on walls and doors, carving on trees, &c. is here indulged 
to so great a degree, that it is difficult to find a spot on 
which another signature may be fixed without the excision 
of that of some predecessor; nor is this all; for name 
upon name, and mark upon mark, are made, exhibiting 
every figure of mathematical conception, and in some in- 
stances defying the genius of an Euclid tosimplify. I oce 
casionally spend an hour among the avenucs and cells of 
this once eminent convent, and not unirequently indulge in 
a few conjectures as to the characters by whom the various 
inscriptions were made, the feelings under which they 
were left, and the possible succession of visiters by whom 
they will be erased. A new deal door to the north-west 
entrance, has been particularly favourable, this season, to 
the votaries of wickedness, wit, and wisdom; and not a 
few lead-pencils have been absorbed in the orean of names, 
figures, and sentiments by which our Manchester, East 
Lancashire, and Liverpool friends have memorialized their 
annual visit to the Priory. T'o save some of these from the 
necessary fate of the last generation, as well as to amuse 
your readers, and provoke the emulation of future senti- 
mentalists, I have made a selection which will also serve to 
illustrate some of my introductory remarks. 

There are some hundreds of ini ials from A to Z 3 seve- 





* In the “ Ilistory of Chester,” Birkenhead Abbey is spoken 
of as having been erected in 1250, for sixteen brethren of 
St. Benedict; but I remember to have seen an account of its 
establishincat by charter in 1150, 
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ral “* Mr.” and ** Mrs.;” “* Jane,” ‘* Mary,” ‘* Eliza,” 
and other pretty names, coupled with those of ‘* Charles,” 
“Henry,” ‘ Alfred,” and so on, which it may be for the 
peace of some plighted ones not to give particularly ; but 
itis only right to inform ‘* Mr. and Mrs. S.” of ** Man- 
chester, Aug. 12,” that ‘*J. A.” has libelled them with 
being “‘NOT MARRIED.” The same person charges 
“James Watt, Bolton,” with being “‘ DRUNK LasT 
SuNDaAY.” 

Some testy bachelor, or forward youth, wounded at the 

modesty of our fair ones, has entered his public protest 

nst ‘green and white veils ;” inquiring, ** What 
would the old friars say, should they return and see this 
degenerate taste of their daughters?” 1 never knew that 
females were prohibited, in the monastic age, from wearing 
veils; and the daughters of monks !—But another writer 
subjoins a motto, which shall be my comment on the re- 
mainder of this fastidious remark, 

“x FOOL x” 
Another person writes, 
** Une muraille blanche sert de papier a un fou. 
Jacques Jones.” 
Anglicé, 
A white wall serves for paper to a fool. 

Some misanthropic being has sentenced many of his fellow- 
creatures to ‘‘ transportation,” and ‘‘ death,” for ‘* horse- 
stealing,” ‘highway robbery,” &c. It is very probable, 
in these cases, that the greatest rogue has turned King’s 
evidence. 

Beneath a list of names, with their addresses, is the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

“*Tis empty glory, sure, to scraw) the name, 
Where any fool a passport finds to fame.” 

The great Richardson has justly remarked, that no place 
warrants ill manners; and it were well, if persons, whose 
writing proves that they cannot plead ignorance, would 
bear in mind that there is a difference between wit and 
wisdom; and, for the honour of their nature, refrain 
from a practice that reduces man to a state worse than 
brutal. I confess myself to have been much impressed 
by the exhortation, ‘‘ PREPARE TO MEET THY Gop!” 
which met my eye in running over the inscriptions; and 
would it may arrest the notice of those, who, in their 
levity, wantonly assault the modesty of nature! The fol- 
lowing couplet held a conspicuous place, 

“ Life is the time to serve the Lord, 


The time t’ ensure the great reward.” Watts. 


Besides these, there are several witty inscriptions scratched 
and scrawled on various parts of the venerable structure, 
which it would occupy too much room to transcribe.— 
There is one, however, in the refectory, which with dif- 
ficulty I deciphered, 

“ Here revell’d once the fat eld monks, 

On prime strong hock, and good rich junks ;” 
and which has in it something of an interesting contrast 
with another, written ever the door of the same apartment 
that leads to the modern cemetery, 

“ To this complex'on we must come at last.” 


Within the refectory, and near to the door of the cells, is 
a couplet from Prior (I think) 

“Tis now the dwelling of the toad; 

’Tis now the serpent’s dark abode.” 

There can be no objection to this custom of putting the 
name or a sentiment on places of public resort, if done 
without injury to the property, or, what is worse, to the 
morals of our fellow-creatures. Some very fine picces 
have occasionally been given to the world by this means. 
Tremember two, written by men famous for unbecoming 
levity, which, whilst they prove that their authors could 
sometimes be serious, contain much genuine spirit : 

“ Resolve me this, ye happy dead, 
Who've lain some hundred years in bed, 
From every persecution free, 

That in this wretched world We see; 
Would ye resume a second birth, 

And ehuee once more to live on earth?” 


Jon. Swirt, 





ANSWER: 
« Thus spoke great Hedell,* from his tomb: 
‘Mortal! I would not change my doom, 
To live in such a restless state: 

To be unfortunately great; 

To flatter fools and spurn at knaves; 
To shine amidst a race of slaves; 

To learn with wise men to complain; 
And enly rise to fall again! 

No; let my dusty relics rest, 

Until I rise among the blest” 


Before concluding, I cannot but express a wish that the 
proprietor would give instructions to cut down the syca- 
more trees in the north chamber, which though they now 
contribute to the temporary beauty of the dormitory, will 
only hasten the entire dilapidation of these interesting re- 
mains. Already has the destructive ivy insinuated itself 
through nearly all the interstices of the walls and cloisters; 
and the entire disappearance of the east wing seems likely 
to detract, in a very few years, from the beauty of the land- 
scape. AGABUS. 

* Bishop Hedell died whilst in the hands of the Irish re- 


bels, A. D. 1641; and his tomb is in the cathedral of Kil- 
more.—Swift. 


Scientific BWecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
= Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume} 


SHERIDAN. 











MACHINERY APPLIED TO CALCULATION AND 
COMPOSITION. 

Mr. Babbage has published a letter to Sir H. Davy, de- 
tailing the powers and properties of a machine he has in- 
vented, for the purpose of calculating, and even printing 
mathematical tables. No description is given of the mode 
in which this most wonderful machine performs its opera- 
tions, but that it ismo mere idle speculation is evident, 
from its being stated to be even now at work. From Mr. 
Babbage’s letter we extract the following passage : 

‘© The first engine of which drawings were made was 
one which is capable of computing any table by the aid of 
differences, whether they are positive or negative, or of 
both kinds. With respect to the number of the order of 
the differences, the nature of the machinery did not in my 
own opinion, nor in that of a skilful mechanic whom I 
consulted, appear to be restricted to any very limited num- 
ber; and I should venture to construct one with ten or a 
dozen orders with perfect confidence. One remarkable 
property of this machine is, that the greater the number 
of differences, the more the engine will outstrip the most 
rapid calculator.—By the application of certain parts of no 
great degree of complexity, this may be converted into a 
machine for extracting the roots of equations, and conse- 
quently the roots of numbers; and the extent of the ap- 
proximation depends on the magnitude of the machine.— 
Of a machine for multiplying any number of figures by 
any number, I have several sketches; but it is not yet 
brought to that degree of perfection which I should wish 
to give it before it is to be executed. I have also certain 
principles by which, if it should be desirable, a table of 
prime numbers might be made, extending from 0 to 10 
millions. Another machine, whose plans are much more 
advanced than several of those just named, is one for con- 
structing tables which have no order of differences constant. 
A vast variety of equations of finite differences may by its 
means be solved, and a variety of tables, which could be pro- 
duced in successive parts by the first machine I have men- 
tioned, could be cledunk by the latter one with a still 
less exertion of thought. Another and very remarkable 

oint in the structure of this machine is, that it will calcu- 

ate tables geverned by laws which have not been hitherto 
shown to be explicitly determinable, or that it will solve 
equations for which analytical methods of solution have 
not yet been contrived. Supposing these engines executed, 
there would yet be wanting other means to ensure the ac- 
curacy of the printed tables to be produced by them. The 
errors of the persons employed to copy the figures pre- 
sented by the engines would first interfere with their cor- 
rectness. To remedy this evil, I have contrived means by 
which the machines themselves shall take from several 
boxes containing type, the numbers which they calculate, 
and place them side by side; thus becoming at the same 





time a substitute for the compositor and the computer: by 
which means all error in copying, as well as in > 
removed.—There are, however, two sources of error which 
have not yet been guarded against. The ten boxes with 
which the engine is provided contain each about three 
thousand types; any box having of course only those of 
one number in it. It may bergen that the person em- 
ployed in filling these boxes shall accidentally place a 
wrong type in some of them ; as, for instance, the number 
2 in the boxes which eught only to contain the 7. When 
these boxes are delivered to the superintendent of the en- 
gine, I have provided asimple and effectual means by 
which he shall in less than half an hour ascertain whether, 
amongst these30,000 types, there be an individual type mis- 
placed or eveninverted. The other cause of error to which 
I have alluded arises from the type falling out when the 
page has been sect up: this I have rendered impossible, by 
means of a similar kind.—To bring to perfection the vari- 
ous machinery which I have contrived would require an 
expense, both of time and money, which can be known 
pe to those who have themselves attempted to execute 
mechanical inventions. Of the greater part of that which 
has been mentioned, I have at present contented myself 
with sketches on paper, accompanied by short memoran- 
da, by which I might at any time more fully develop 
the contrivances ; and, where any new principles are in- 
troduced, I havehad models executed, in order to examine 
their actions. For the purpose of demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of these views, I have chosen the engine for dif- 
ferences, and have constructed one of them, which will 
produce any tables whose second differences are constant. 
Its size is the same as that which I should propose for any 
more extensive one of the same kind: the chief difference 
would be, that in one intended for use there would bea 
greater repetition of the same parts, in order to adapt it to 
the calculation of a larger number of figures. Of the ac- 
tion of this engine, you have yourself had opportunities of 
judging, and I will only at eee mention a few trials 
which since been made by some scientific gentlemen 
to whom it has been shown, in order to determine the 
rapidity with which it calculates. The computed table is 
presented to the eye at two opposite sides of the machine ; 
and, a friend having undertaken to write down the num- 
bers as they appeared, it proceeded to make a table from 
the formula 72 +- 7 + 41. In the earlier numbers my 
friend, in writing quickly, rather more than kept pace with 
the engine; but, as soon as four figures were required, 
the machine was at least equal in speed to the writer. In 
another trial it was found that thirty numbers of the same 
table were calculated in two minutes and thirty seconds ; 
as these contained eighty-two figures, the engine produced 
thirty-three every minute. In another trial it produced 
figures at the rate of forty-four ina minute. As the ma- 
chine may be made to move uniformly by a weight, this 
rate might be maintained for any length of time, and I 
believe few writers would be found to copy with equal 
speed for many hours together. Imperfect as a first ma- 
ine generally is, and —_——h, as this particular one 
does from great defect in the workmanship, I have every 
reason to be satisfied with the accuracy of its computa- 
tions; and, by the few skilful mechanics to whom I have 
in confidence shown it, I am assured that its principles are 
such, that it may be carried to any extent. In fact, the 
parts of which it consists are few, but frequently repeated, 
resembling in this respect the arithmetic to which it is ap- 
plied, which, by the aid of a few digits often r > 
produces all the wide variety of number. The wheels of 
which it consists are numerous, but few move at the saine 
time ; and I have employed a principle by which any small 
error that may arise from accident or bad workmanship is 
corrected as soon as it is produced, in such a manner as 
effectually to prevent any accumulation of small errors 
from producing a wrong figure in the calculation.—Of 
those contrivances by which the composition is to be ef- 
fected, I have made many experiments and several models; 
the results of these leave me no reason to doubt of success, 
which is still further confirmed by a working model that 
is just finished.” 
—————L———— 


he Houseloife. 


APPLE JELLY. . 

The great cheapness of apples this season renders it 
practicable to use them economically in making jelly. Let 
them be quartered, pared, and freed from the seed vessels. 
Put them into an oven, or a pot without water with a close 
lid. When the heat has made them soft, put them into a 
cloth, and wring out the juice. Put a little white of eggs 
to it. Add the sugar. Skim it carefully before it bouls. 
Reduce it to the proper consistency, and you will have an 











excellent jelly. 
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F Poetry. 


Mr. Ep1ToR,—The following is a tolerably accurate 
translation of an old Irish poem ; the manuscript of which, 
with some others, is in the possession of R—— C——, Esq. 
of C——- Grove, county Leitrim. To what gra, or to what 
date, the events connected with it may be assigned, there 
isno clue to discover. However, from one or twe marginal 





4 annotations and the burden of the song itself, 1 have in- | 


ferred it may belong to that period when Cromwell wrote 
on the fair fields of Ireland, in letters of blood and fire, 
his murderous indignation at her fidelity to the Stuarts. 
The poem (if it deserve to be called so) has nothing to 
recommend it but its pathos and simplicity; two quali- 
: ties so beautifully blended in the original, that I fear their 
5, essence and spirit must be diffused, if not lost, in the mo- 
r, dernizing and periphrases incidental to a translation. If 
you like the specimen of ‘¢ free and easy” (which, as it is 
my own, I must not expect) I can send you another, 
whenever you can spare silk and cotton enough for so rough 
a gem in your valuable poetical jewel-box.—Yours very 
truly, SINCLAIR. 





Let me gaze, let me gaze, on that pure pale brow of snow; 
Let me gaze, let me gaze, on that faded cheek of woe; 
And, oh! turn not away, 
In this our evil day, 
‘Those eyes which in joy and grief have still shone mildly on; 
For though dimmed with many a tear, 
: Their light is but more dear, 
To this heart, from which now all other light is gone. 


We have wept, we have wept, through a long and weary day; 
‘We have smiled—but new woes have chased our smiles away; 
And now since nothing here, 
Is left to hope or fear, 
Alas} our least of griefs is to lay us down and die: 
The sky is dark and low’rs, 
‘ But to hearts so true as ours, 
Tis something still to breathe our last beneath green Erin’s 
% sky. 
i Lay that cheek, lay that cheek, here close upon my breast; 
Let that hand, let that hand, still within my hand be prest : 
But e’er we sink to sleep, 
And our eyes have ceased to weep, 
~Let us breathe one hopeful prayer to the spirit above: 
| That as we have lived and died, 
Thus fondly side by side, 
is We may wake, at the last, in his realm of light and love. 
f —~>>><e— 
H STANZAS. 
ie 
It is not death, 'tis but a sleep, 
A gentle sleep, which seals those eyes; 
‘Then dr? those tears, why should we weep? 
The spirit wakes amidst the skies: 
And when the last long morn shall break, 
| ‘The peaceful slub'rer shall awake. 
} There is a paleness o’er that cheek; 
{ An ioy coldness on those lips; 
The tongue is hush’d, it cannot speak; 
The eye ia closed in death’s eclipse: 
And all we lovd in life is gone, 
But the last smile which life put on. 
There is a peace upon that brow, 
i Which Death’s last frown could not destroy; 
It tells with placid stillness now, 
‘Tis not a fearful thing to die: 
And the blest ray, which heaven shed, 


There is a stillness in this hour, 
As thus we gaze upon the dead ; 
When life is reft of all its power, 
And far from earth the soul hath fled, 
To that pure land, the blest abode 
Of angels, and the angels’ God. 
Yet from that land, peor child of clay ! 
Thy parted soul shall seek thee here; 
Then life shall triumph o’er allay, 
And time be one eternal year: 
And then thy joy and bliss shall be 
Unbounded as eternity. 
Greenock. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mrauqghts. 





SITUATION LXV. 


—— 


(Number 29 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 
3 
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WHITE WINs. 





Fashions for November. 


CARRIAGE CosTUME.—Amaranth coloured high dress 
of Nerida silk, or fine cachemire, trimmed round the bor- 
der with three rows of broad chinchilla fur, with muff and 
long tippet of the same: some ladies adopt ermine, which 
has a most brilliant effect, contrasted with the amaranth. 
Highland cap of black velvet, nearly covered with short 
feathers. Collerette of fine India muslin, trimmed with 
Urling’s Patent Lace. Half boots of amaranthine corded 
silk, and yellow kid gloves. f 
WALKING DrEss.—The pelisse is made of silk, of a 
very delicate pattern, called by the French peau de papil- 
lon’; its colour is a light shade of marguerite: the body 
is without any fulness, neat, close, and high; the collar 
is plain, and stands out to admit a large ruff. The upper 
sleave is full, and slashed, a /a Espagnole, confined half 
way of every division by ail/es de papillon: the long 
sleeve almost fits the arm, and is finished by a garniture 
of ailes de papillon. Down the front of the pelisse is a 
plain piece of rich satin, of the same colour, cut bias, and 
continuing from the throat to the feet, gradually increasing 
in width; and on each side ailes de papillon, arranged to 
form the points of chevrons: trimming of the same kind, 
though reduced in size, is continued round the bottom of 
the pelisse. Bonnet of white gros de Naples, the front 
edged with twisted foldsof white and cherry-coloured gauze; 
the flowers are a beantiful Scotch heath with red blossoms, 
and are tastefully intermingled with silk and gauze.— 
Boots, the colour of the pellisse ; =, lemon colour. 
The hair parted, and a few light curls on the — the 
hind hair twisted and fastened on the crown of the head, 
a Pantique. 

EvENING Dress.—Dress of fine tulle over an azure 
satin slip: the corsage is quite plain, and fastens behind ; 








Wumes the features af the dead. 


sede the tucker, and thence over the shoulders and back 
falls a light and elegant lace: a band of satin and pear} 
confines the waist, and is fastened behind with a pearl 
clasp. Short full-dress sleeve, set in a band of satin and 
pearl; the fullness repressed by three chevrons of fluted 
net and satin; in the centre of each is a Gueldres rose and 
leaves of pearl. The bottom of the skirt is richly orna. 
mented by festoons of lace, sustained by pearl loops; be. 
tween each are Gueldres roses and leaves formed entirely 
of pearl: beneath this elegant device is a chaste simple 
wreath of pearl leaves a > surmounting a d 
flounce of lace, which has sma’ — attached to pa 
flower. The forehead is displayed between the light and 
elegant curls-that fall on each side; and a dress plume 
of white ostrich feathers, fastened to the hair behind 
and drooping forward, forms the head-dress. Necklace 
and ear-rings of pearl and sapphire. Long white kid 
gloves; azure satin shoes. Buff cachemire shawl. 


Ehe Philanthropist. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
—<—-- 


TO THE EDITOR. 








S1r,—I am glad to find that Mr. Humphreys intends 
to have another public examination of his interesting 
pupils in this town ; and also to give an introductory lece 
ture on the advantages resulting from the education of that 
hitherto neglected, although interesting, portion of our fel- 
low-creatures. I understard he has succeeded tolerably well 
in arousing the feelings and obtaining donations for the en 
largement of the establishment at Claremont, near Dublin, 
from the humane and benevolent in the populous towns of 
Manchester and Leeds ; and I hope, that, before he leaves 
this country, our townsmen will evince the interest they 
take in promoting his views by liberally contributing to so 
praiseworthy an undertaking. His object, I believe, is 
more to obtain donations, to enable the institution to admit 
a greater ber of applicants, than for subscriptions for 
its annual disbursements. The latter the committee of 
management in Ireland have little doubt of obtaining at 
home, were they enabled, by the benevolent here, to at 
tain the former. When we consider the utter destitution 
of the uneducated deaf and dumb, shut out from all the 
ordinary means of communicating with their fellows, we 
cannot think too highly of the means employed for (I may 
say) rendering them haman beings. The blind, who are 
always entitled to the benevolence of the humane, and are 
shut out from beholding and admiring the visible works 
of the Creator, yet, having the faculty of speech, can 
picture to their own minds some pleasing idea of the 
surrounding creation; they are deprived but of one 
sense; they can hear the music of nature; they can 
look in some measure up * from nature unto nature's 
God;” but the deaf-mute, although he sees the book of 
nature spread before him, yet he cannot read it; he 
knows it not; he has no idea whence it comes; he 
knows not the purposes it is applicable to; he has na 
means of imbibing knowledge in his infancy; he cannot 
communicate with his fellow-mortals; his youth is une 
happy, and his old age cheerless; a burthen to himself, 
his friends, and society, till he sinks into his grave un- 
mourned and unregretted, almost like the beasts that 
perish. Such is the picture of the uneducated deaf and 
dumb. I need not describe the reverse; but I may ask how 
loud is the call upon every one blessed with the means to 
contribute to their instruction, that they may be raised to 
the level of humanity. 

Mr. Humphreys’s arrival here should be hailed with joy, 
and his endeavours crowned with success. We shall be the 
gainers if he succeed in arousing our townsmen to think of 
the objects so afflicted residing among ourselves. We see 
the success that may be attained by judicious instruction ; 
and I hope he may be one means of having an institution 
founded here for instructing them, I have little doubt but 
that both he and the managing committee in Dublin, 
would gladly aid and advise an institution here, as far as 
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put, before we can expect it of them, we should give 


them that pecuniary assistance which so many here can 
afford, and which they so much want. «yeen. 


Advertisements. 





The Hine Arts. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—Though the critiques that have appeared in our 
hebdomadal publications upon the equestrian statue, which 
now or ts the principal entrance to our good old 








Case OF GREAT DistREss.—AS the benevolent individuals 


from whom we have received donations for the family of | assuredly have a tendency to solicit attention to this ex- 


Joun Kirkwoop, whose case was stated in the last Mercury, 
may chance to see the Kaleidoscope, we take this early occa- 
sion to state, that we have received from 
M. De. «+--+ ++++-ONE POUND; 
Miss WiLson, HALF-A-CROWN}; 
Mr. WHITNALL, HALF-A-CROWN. 
In consequence of the notice we have already taken of this 
subject, the family of Kirkwood has been visited by several 
benevolent persons. We have seen and conversed with 
them; and have been so much prepossessed in their favour, 
that we are induced to make one further effort in their be- 
half, by inserting the advertisement in the Kaleidoscope; in 
the hope that they will be enabled to proceed to their native 
place, by the benevolence of our townsmen. 
[INSERTED GRATUITOUSLY.] 
O THE PUBLIC.—JOHN KIRKWOOD belongs 
to the parish of Beith, in Ayrshire; went out to Quebec 
in the spring of 1820: the prospects being favourable, he sent 
for his wife and family, who went out in 1821. They settled 
on a piece of land below Quebec; but, the land net answering 
their expectation, they left it and went to Quebec in the 
spring ot 1822; and sold all that they had, except their clothes, 
to raise money to take them home. They took their passage 
in the Earl of Buckinghamshire for Greenock. When the 
ship was wrecked, he, and his :ife, and four children were 
jn bed, so that they lost all their clothes and money, except 
their night-clothes; they were nine days on the wreck, and 
thirteer: days in the Mary, in that state, and continued so 
till their arrival here, which was on Sunday last, in the Mary, 
Captain Bang, destitute of money and clothes.—The Dock- 
master very humamely gave them the use of the round- 
house of the Brunswick Dock, south end of the Queen’s Dock, 
for a temporay residence, where they may be found by any 
humane person disposed to relieve them; or contributions 
may be left at our Office, or at the Shop of Mr. Hamixton, 
Ne. 89, Paradise-street. 


EAF and DUMB.—JOSEPH HUMPHREYS, 

Master of the Dear and Duns Establishment, at CLARE- 
wont, near Dublin, intends, at the solicitation of many per- 
sons in town (both of those who have, and those who were 
disappointed of having, witnessed the former exhibition of 
his pupils) to give a Lecrurr on the advantages of instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb, and have another examination of the 
Boys at the Music-hall, on Thursday Evening next, at Seven 
oclock, to which the attention of the benevolent is respect- 
fully solicited, in the hope that they will liberally contribute 
the pecuniary means towards enlarging their Establishment, 
which is totally inadequate to accommodate one-third of the 
applicants for admission. It is thought advisable to charge 
a trifling sum for tickets of admission, to defray the necessary 
expenses attending the Lecture, and for other obvious reasons. 
—Tickets 1s. each, to be had at the Offices of Myers’s Weekly 
Advertiser, Liverpool Mercury, Gore's, and Courier. 


CHOOL for the BLIND.—The Committee of this 
Institution respectfully inform the Public, that the AN- 
NIVERSARY of the FOUNDATION and OPENING of the 
CHURCH attached to the Charity will take place on Tuurs- 
DAY next, the 7th instant, on which occasion a SERMON 
will be preached by the Rev. GEorrrEY Hornpy, Rector of 
Bury. An appropriate Selection of SAcrED Music will be per- 
formed by the Pupils, and a Collection made in aid of the 
Funds of the Institution.—Tickets of admission may be had 
(gratis) on application to any Member of the Committee, or 
at the School, on and after the 4th instant, from Eleven to 
Two o'clock. 











EDUCATION. 
RS. TOWNLEY and MISS VARENNE respect- 
fully inform their Friends and the Public, that they 
intend, after the Christmas vacation, to open a School for the 
instruction of a limited number of Young Ladies. 
5, Great Nelson-street North, October 1822. 


LIVERPOOL MUSEUM. 

OW EXHIBITING, at No. 1, CHURCH-STREET, 
4N from the Royal Museum, London.—The head of WA- 
TANGHEON, a New Zealand Cannibal Chieftain. one of the 
principal perpetrators of the massacre of the ill-fated ship’s 
crew, the Boyd, commanded by Capt. Tomson, chartered byGo- 
vernment, in 1809, to take out convicts to Botany Bay. This 
head is preserved in a manner unknown to Europeans, so as to 
retain the features entire, with the hair, teeth, beard, &c. &ec. 
It is curiously tatooed with much uniformity. Also, NAPO- 
LEON’s SADDLE and BRIDLE, which he had at the grand 
Battle of Waterloo: the Saddle is beautifully surmounted 
with Crimson Velvet, and ornamented with Gold. Likewise 
a curious RIFLE-PIECE, taken from Napoleon’s Invinci- 
blés, whilst in Egypt, and the first ever introduced in this 
country. 

The above Curiosities are well worth the inspection of the 
Public, and being authentic, the proprietor doubts not but 
they will give general approbation. 

ese great Curiosities, together with the unparalleled Col- 





town, may not be regarded for critical acumen, yet they 


quisite specimen of art from all ranks of society, but 
especially from that class of people (in which I include 
myself) who, if they had not wholly disregarded this 
noble monument, would, at most, have viewed it as a nine 
days’ wonder. 


the professors of the fine arts; and, at the same time, 
creates a desire in the people to become acquainted with 


mores nec sinit esse feros. 1 observe that our critics have 
chiefly directed their animadversions against the propor- 
tions of the horse; and in this branch of knowledge they 
must excuse me for saying, that they have betrayed a want 
of skill in the mechanism of ‘‘ the most beautiful qua- 
druped in creation.”” Though I do not, by any means, 
pretend to set my judgment or knowledge above theirs, I 
take upon me to say, that it will be no difficult matter to 
prove that the artist has made his copy *‘ true to nature,” 
and exhibited to us a perfect model of ‘a war-horse,” 
which is the species now under consideration. 
It appears very evident to me, that the sculptor, while 
he was endeavouring to give intelligence to the * rude 
unshapen mass,”’ had Job’s sublime description of the 
horse in his contemplation; and how attentively he has 
studied the description given of this noble animal by pro- 
fane writers scarcely needs demonstration. How com- 
pletely has he followed the advice of Horace to unwary 
purchasers. 
“Quod pulchree clunes, breve quod caput et ardua cervix,” 
and Virgil’s description, which is more precise, 
“Tlli ardua servia 

Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, 
Luxuriatque toris aniniosum pectus.” 
Now Virgil was not only well acquainted with the breed- 
ing and management of horses, but he also practised the 
ars medendi, in the stables of Augustus, so that we may 
presume him to have been skilled in the anatomy of this 
useful creature. 
How exquisitely, too, has the artist pourtrayed, in the 
animated countenance of this piece of still life—I say with 
what incomparable skill has he depicted the vivacity, the 
spirit, and the fire of the living steed, so justly and so 
beautifully described by Virgil: 

**Si qua sonum procul arma dedere 
Stare nescit loco; micat auribus et tremit artus 
Collectumque fremeis volvit sub maribus ignem 
Densa juba et dextro jactata reeumbit in armo.” 
Place yourself, Mr. Editor, at the corner of Greek- 
street when the sun is in his meridian splendour, and you 
cannot fail to be struck with admiration of the superior 
powers of the artist who could thus inform the unwieldy 
mass ; a very slight stretch of the imagination is then ne- 
cessary to fancy the horse in motion, ‘* swallowing the 
ground with fierceness and rage,” agreeably to the lan- 
guage of eastern hyperbole. : 
T pass over the observations on the immoderate thickness 


Criticism, when properly directed, excites emulation in 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—A notice to correspondents in the Mercury had 
made me believe that you would oppose any cavilling at 
the statue of his late Majesty, and I refrained, accordingly, 
from making any remarks on the subject ; but this day’s 
Kaleidoscope contains the letter of L. which states most of 
what I wished to say, and indeed much better than J could 
have done. I now only beg leave to add, that the chief 
defect in modern works of art originate perhaps in the 
little deference which our artists pay to the opinions of the 
multitude; and that, notwithstanding their affected pre- 
dilection for the ancients, they differ so much from their 
predecessors on such an essential point. Artists of an- 
tiquity would never have thought of exhibiting in a na- 
tional monument, things or characters not perfectly under- 
stood or approved of by the majority of the people; and 
this is the very thing which gives to their productions 
those marks of truth and energy which we so much admire. 
The unsophisticated judgment of a plain, sensible per- 


them ; and in this latter respect may be truly said to lend | $00 is worth more than that of all the cognoscenti in 
its aid towards the amelioration of their morals. Emollit 


the universe; because the latter are never unbiassed, 
and can, therefore, only do mischief in matters which 
require no learning. In the a instance, John 
Bull expected to see his good old king, such as he had 
known him ; dressed in a manner which suited the climate 
and the ideas of decency of his country, with a star and a 
ribbon, by way of drapery. This, if well executed, would’ 
have pleased the present generation, and, most probably, 
have given no more offence to posterity than a fine build- 
ing in the Gothic or Arabic style gives to us, although 
very different from the architecture of Greece and Rome. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Liverpool, Oct. 29, 1822. YOUR READER. 








Patural History. 


ON THE DISAPPEARANCE OF SWALLOWS. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The most truly-eminent and dignified characters 
to be met with on the pages of fame, or in the annals of 
literature, have occasionally made the different depart- 
ments of natural history a subject of the closest and most 
earnest attention. The greatest philosophers and literati 
have found enough to study, to admire, and to investigate, 
in the various interesting objects which the animated 
creation presents to the eye of the curious inquirer; nor 
will the truly liberal attach any degree of culpability to 90 
pleasing and innocent a pursuit; or, with a narrow-minded 
illiberality, censure any praiseworthy attention which the 
lover of science may bestow upon a branch of knowledge 
so instructive and gratifying to the youthful mind. In 
fact, what car be more consistent with the plan and pur- 
poses of a scientific mirror, than an occasional examina- 
tion of dubious points in the records of zoography, which 
the greatest talent and ingenuity have not been able satis- 
factorily to explain? In fine, so diverse and various are 
the ways of capricious nature, and through so many diffes- 
ent mazes can her designs be traced, that, whilst endea- 
vouring to search out and display them, the curious in- 
quirer often becomes perfectly entangled in a labyrinth, 
from the intricacies of which his utmost skill is inadequate 
to extricate him. Assome of your learned correspondents 
are apt, occasionally, to comment upon these doubtful and 
questionable points in the science and theory of zoology, 
perhaps some of them may be induced to throw a little 
light upon a subject which seems to have com pletely puz- 
zied the natural historians of all ages, and set their inge- 











of the dock, and other minor points, as a complete refuta- 
tion of them may be seen in any author who has properly | 
treated the subject. I shall only extend my.remarks by 
stating, that, like the Knight of La Mancha’s steed, ** he is 
a horse at all points.” I shall not make any remark on the 
figure of our revered monarch, except ‘* that he sits his 
horse gracefully.” Toconclude,—I am of opinion that the 
sculptor is entitled to the highest praise ; that he has done 
honour to the arts; and he may most deservedly exclaim 
with Horace, 

“ Exegi monumentum—non omnis moriat.” 


WILLIAM LEWISHAM. 





lection forming the MUSEUM, may be seen from Eight in the 
Morning tii Ten at Night.—Admission, ls. 





October 22, 1822. 


nuity at defiance—the disappearance of swallows. One 
opinion needs but little consideration, as repeated observa~ 
tions have fully. and sufficiently corroborated and confirmed 
thetruth;, which is, that these birds migrate, on the approach 
of winter, into some of the tropical climates, there to await 
the return of that more genial season when the hand of 
nature furnishes an ample supply of their favourite food + 
this fact has been ascertained by navigators, as well as by 
careful and strict observers of natural history. ‘ Return~ 
ing home (says Sir Charles Wager) in the spring of the 


year, as I came into soundings in our channel, a great. 
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flock of swallows came and settled on all my rigging; 
every rope was covered ; they hung upon one another like 
a swarm of bees; the decks and carving were filled with 
them. They seemed almost famished and spent, and 
were only feathers and bones; but being recruited with a 
night’s rest, took their flight in the morning.” From this 
respectable authority we may safely infer, as well as from 
the fatigued and spent condition in which they presented 
themselves, that they had taken a long journey through 
the aérial regions; particularly when we consider how 
capable is this bird of sustaining a continuity of such 
exertion. *‘* The indefatigable Mr. White, on Michaelmas 
day, 1768, was travelling from his house to the coast very 
early in the morning. In the béginning of his journey he 
was environed by a thick fog; but on a wild heath the 
mist began to break, and discovered to him numberless 
swallows clustered on the standing bushes, as if they had 
roosted there. As soon as the sun burst out they were in- 
stantly on the wing; and, with an easy and placid flight, 
proceeded onwards towards the sea. After this he saw no 
more flocks, only now and then a straggler.”* It might 
seem curious, and rather bordering upon exaggeration, to 
make such an assertion, yet many entertain a notion that 
these birds may be observed to act systematically in dril- 
ling their youthful squadrons, for the fatigues of an au- 
tumnal flight. It is said that they congregate in vast mul- 
titudes, and settle on some old church, or even rocks and 
trees; that, during this time, one, who acts as leader or 
generalissimo, may be seen to hover above them, until, 
upon a given signal, the whole host rise into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and continue upon the wing 
for a considerable time ; this manceuvre is said to be re- 
peated several times in the course of an evening. Of this 
1 cannot affirm that I have had ocular demonstration ; yet 
I have, on one occasion, observed them collected in vast 
numbers on the top of a large house ; but they had all de- 
camped before the dawn, as none but a few stragglers 
could be seen; yet it may be remarked, that, far from 
appearing to resume their former haunts in flocks, they 
generally appear very scarce at first, and gradually become 
more numerous as the season advances; nor is their arri- 
val perceivable, except in some rare instances where it has 
been noticed by navigators: they must either make a noc- 
turnal journey, or rise into the upper regions so high as to 
be completely imperceptible to human vision. It is also 
obvious, that there must be a serious mortality among the 
tribe whilst absent from this country, as the numbers which 
return in the spring bear but a small proportion to those 
which depart in the autumn; and certainly none of the 
feathered tribe breed and flourish more unmolestedly than 
they do whilst with us; but whether this diminution is 
occasioned by the fatigues of migration, or whether it is 
effected by the dangers encountered in their winter quar- 
ters, it would be difficult to determine ; at all events, it 
may be reasonably concluded, that the whole tribe retires 
on the approach of winter to a more congenial climate, or 
to countries nearer to the torrid zone; but though this 
conclusion wears an aspect of the greatest probability, yet, 
on the other hand, the most respectable witnesses have 
advanced to-support a very strange notion ; affirming, that 
they slumber out the severeties of that gloomy season in a 
state of torpidity. Gentlemen of high respectability have 
averred, that they had ocular demonstration to convince 
them of the fact—that swallows retire into eaves, caverns, 
and similar stations, to some snug, secure corner; there 
patiently to abide until the genial warmth of spring, calls 
their latent powers into action, and once more summons 
them forth to enliven the face of reviving nature. Pen- 
nant, who largely investigates this matter, and cites seve- 
val of the most respectable authorities, thus proceeds to 
enumerate them :—** First ia the chalky cliffs of Sussex, 
as was seen on the fall ofa great fragment ; secondly, ina 
decayed hollow tree, which was cut down near Dolgelli, 
in Merionethshire ; thirdly, in a cliff near Whitby, York- 





+ Vide Penmant, 





shire; where, on digging out a fox, whole bushels of 
swallows were found in a torpid condition ; and, lastly, 
the Rev. Mr. Conway, of Sychton, Flintshire, was so 
obliging as to communicate the following fact. ‘A few 
years ago, on looking down an old lead-mine in that 
county, he observed numbers of swallows clinging to the 
timbers of the shaft, seemingly asleep; and on flinging 
some gravel on them, they just moved, but never at- 
tempted to fly or change their place; this was between 
All Saints’ and Christmas.’” After evidence of so deci- 
sive and reputable a cast has been positively advanced, 
would it not be rather presumptuous to pronounce this 
notion to be ridiculousand vague. It may be inquired,— 
why not these, as well as numberless other creatures, 
weather out the tempestuous rigours of winter in a state of 
torpid inactivity ? the hedge-hog, the dormouse, the bat, 
the marmot, with various tribes of lizards, snakes, and 
reptiles, continue so during several months; and even the 
cuckoo has been found in a similar state. Some proceed 
s0 far as to inform us that they take up their winter quar- 
ters at the bottoms of lakes; and that the fishermen fre- 
quently meet with them in the northern pools massed and 
clustered together; nay, Klein goes so far as strongly to 
remind us of all the fictious nonsense concerning the me- 
lodious trills of the ‘‘ dying swan,” when he gravely 
says, that they frequently assemble in crowds on a reed, 
until it breaks under them, and thus conveys them to the 
bottom ; but the most marvellous part of his relation is 
the interesting fact, that this immersion is almost always 
preceded by a concert, or dirge, of considerable length ! 
This submersion of swallows has gained credit with authors 
who rank very high in the estimation of naturalists. 
Could any of your numerous correspondents, lovers of 
zoographic investigation, contrive to cast a little light upon 
this interesting subject, through the refleetive medium of 
your luminous miscellany, it would much gratify, 
A NATURALIST. 

—————>—>_—_—_—— 


Che Traveller. 


[NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 


MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. 
(Continued from our last.) 








SAXONY, 
KINGDOM OF,—AND PRUSSIAN PROVINCES OF, 


Late in the evening, we again got safe to Dresden, 
full of enthusiastic admiration of our tour. 

One of the favourite walks in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis is the Riesewitzsche garden, which 
the polite owner, Count Rose, leaves open to all, 
without finding its beauties defaced, as I am sorry to 
confess would be the case were the lower orders in our 
own country admitted into similar grounds. A place 
has been provided for refreshments, where individuals 
may be accommodated agreeably to their taste; or 
large parties enjoy the “ Pick Nic,” so fashionable 
in Saxony. Fountains, grottos, allées, groves, pub- 
lic benches, and retired seats,—with the rushing of the 
river Weisseritz through the mill-dam, give this place 
the most romantic appearance,—music aud dancing 
occasionally enlivening the scene. In fine weather, 
and particularly after evening service on Sundays 
(for the Saxons are attentive to religious duties) it is 
crowded witb visiters of all ranks, from the proud 
Graff, down to the humble Biirger. 

The Plauensche Grund, or valley of Plauen, near 
the above, is as undoubtedly the greatest beauty 





of nature in the neighbourhood of Dresden, as the 
picture-gallery is that of art. The vale commences 
immediately behind the village of Plauen, and is, pro. 
perly speaking, only two English miles long, between 
ranges of bold and rugged granite rocks, which are 
gradually lost in the distant plain of Déhln, and di. 
vided by the stream of Weisseritz; but the whole of 
the country, to the village of Tharant, is known ander 
that name, and is said to lose aothing, in comparison 
with the finest views of Switzerland or Savoy. Tarant, 
already noticed, lies at the extremity, whose fine situa, 
tivo and mineral spring cause a great influx of visiterg 
in the summer months, for whom there are good ac. 
commodations in two inos and a_bvarding-house, 
The old castle is in ruius ;—besides the us 
vaults remaining, there are three distinct parts of the 
palace, covered with moss and ivy, aud some fragments 
of the tower, on that side nearest the spring. These 
remains are worthy of observation, as well from their 
picturesque appearance, as in an historical poiut of 
view. It is above 130 years since the hand of time 
commenced the destruction of this structure; and 
many more years must pass over, before the remnant 
be entirely annihilated. 

In lounging through one of the large courts, I uo. 
ticed a poor-box, similar to those frequently placed in 
Germany in situations likely to catch the public eye, 
Upon it was engraved this beautiful sentiment, 

6¢ Fihlende Wand’rer, von Reiz elysischer Auen 
hegeistert ; Dankt der milden Natur-——Opfert 
auf ihrem Altar.”* 

This enchanting place possesses the most powerful 
charm for the artist, the naturalist,—in short, for 
every admirer of the beautiful and sublime; and will 
cause in every breast, capable of appreciating the 
works of its Creator, the most lively feelings of de- 
light and veneration, It may be considered as one of 
the most enchanting corners of the earth; and I can. 
not better express my own opinion of it than iv the 
apt quotation of a predecessor, 

“ Me terrarum mihi preter omnes angulus ridet.” 

A person returns from this quiet and peaceful spet 
to the society of men, and the circle of bis business, 
with a heart full of gratitude to Providence, of con. 
tentmenot with his situation, and of benevolence and 
regard for the whole community! 








SUMMARY OF SAXONY. 
DESCENT OF THE ELECTORS. 

Friedrich died 1464, leaving two sons, Ervst and 
Albrecht, by whom the Saxon line was divided in 1486, 

1. Ernst Linge.—Ernst, who became Elector, died 
1486. Friedrich, his son, died 1525. Johann, his 
brother, died 1532. Johann Friedrich, his son, abdi- 
cated his Electorship, agreeably to the Wittenberg 
convention, in 1547, to Duke Moritz. 

2. ALBRECHT LINE.—Albrecht governed with his 
brother, from 1464 to 1486, and afterwards alone till 
1500. George, his son, died 1539. Heinrich, his 
brother, died 1541. Moritz, his son, died 1553. Av. 
gust, his brother, died 1586. Christian 1. his sop, 
died 1591. Christian 11. his son, died 1611. Johann 
George I. his son, died 1656. Jehann George II. his 
son, died 1680. Johann George III. his son, died 1691. 
Johann George ,IV. his son, died 1694. Friedrich 
August IJ. his brother (crowned King of Poland in 1697) 
died 1733. Friedrich August II. his son, died 1763. 
Friedrich Christian, his son, died same year. Fried 
rich August III. his son (now King) began to reign 
1768. 

Present royal family, with their age (1817.)—Fried- 
rich August III. King, 69. Marie Amalie Augusta, 
Queen, 65. Maria Augusta, their daughter, 35.—— 
Prince Avton (brother to the King) 62.—Maria Amalis 
(sister to the King) 60.—Prince Maximilian, another 
brother (widower) 58.—-His children :—-1. Maria 
Amalie Friedrika Augusta, 23.—2. Maria Ferdinauds 
Amalie, 21.—3. Friedrich August (Crown Prince) 20. 





* Feeling wanderer ! inspired by the charm of these Elysian 
fields; Be grateful to all-bountiful Nature,—lay thine 
offering upen her altar! 
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—4, Clemens Maria Josephus, 19.—6. Maria Anna 
Carolina, 18.—6. Johann Nepomuk, 16.—7. Maria 
Josepha Amalie, 14 years.* 

« Total aumber of inhabitants, 1,232,077, Extent, 
in Egglish acres, 4,624,680. Produce of the looms, 
130,000 pieces white, aud 150,000 pieces printed cot- 
tons, 160,000 pieces fustians, 270,000 pieces muslin, 
§0,000 dozen pair stockings and gloves. Public in- 
come, supposed £1,000,000 sterling only; part being 
crown domains, and part direct taxes on land, trade, 
and individuals. Public debt, £4,000,000 sterling.” 
—Hoffman, Jacods, §c. 

224 September. [left Dresden, witha young Prussian, 

for Meissen, 3 miles. We started very early. Nearly 
the whole of the road was on the banks of the Elbe; 
aid when the sun ruse, the effect on the enchanting 
scenery around us was sublime. In crossing over the 
bridge at Meissen, said to be the first thrown across 
this river, we found that the two arches, which had 
been blown up by the French, were replaced with 
wood only. The city lies well, on two hills of a mo- 
derate height, and is strongly fortified towards the 
water side, The population is 4353. Ou an elevation 
of 120 feet, stands the Dom church; and, upon 
another, the Afra church and free-school ; the latter is 
connected with the Schloes berg, on which the castle 
js situate, by a very beautiful though ancient bridge, 
ofa single arch, The Dem church, which contains 
the tombs of many of Electors, is a handsome Gothic 
structure, The steeple is singular; the lower part 
being a square tower, the second compartment an 
octagon, and the upper of a kind of lanthorn form, on 
which is a fignre of the cross. 

The manufactory of China, generally known under 
the name of * Dresden,” is without doubt the oldest 
in Germany, and continues the fiest in beauty of form 
aod material. It is a royal establishment, giving em- 
ployment to above 600 people; but, like most other 
trades mavaged by Government, is unsuccessful, and 
costa the state annually the sum of 30,000 dollars 
(£4875.) 

Another considerable branch of trade is that of 
coloured engravings, of which a number of packages 
are forwarded every year to different parts of Ger- 
many; and are as remarkable for the neatness of their 
execution, as the moderation of the price. 

We proceeded to Blopendorf 14, Oschatz 2 (3300 
inhabitants) Luppa 14, Wurzen (where we crossed 
the Muldan) 2, Leipzig 3; in the whole, from Dres- 
den, 122 German, or 574 English miles, The road 
wes paved, for which we had to pay dearly, often 10d. 
per station, and the country interesting to Blopen- 
dorf, after which it became flat. Oschatz had been 
fortified. The rate of pesting, for two persons, was 
24 so0d groschen per German, or about 9d. sterling per 
Engtish mile. It is not, however, necessary to drive 
with extra-past between the two cities, as. the inter. 
course is lively, and carriages are daily passing to aud 
fro, in which seats may be secured at a reasonable fare, 
The fronts of nearly all the bouses were covered with 
vines, as were the sides of the hills at the commence- 
ment of the rout. 

We drove a little round, over the field of battle 
neat Leipzig, where, on the 16th and 18th of October, 
1818, those terrible conflicts took place, in which 
Austrian, French, German, and Russian bravery con- 
tended so long and desperately for that great advan- 
tage, which, on the latter day, happily crowned the 
efforts of the Allies. I well recollected the impression 
made in Liverpool on the receipt of Sir Charles Stew- 
art’s admirable despatches, announcivg that important 
‘vent; and the almost prophetic words with which 
they commenced came forcibly upon my mind.t 

From what we could collect fram our postillion, 
the French lines extended from Taucha to Connewitz, 





* 3. Married to a Princess of Austria. 7. Married, 1819, to 
the King of Spain. 


+Europe at length approaches her deliverance, and Eng- 
knd may triumphantly look forward, to reap, in conjunction 
with her Allies, that.grory, her unexampled and steady 
tiurts in the common cause 80 justly entitle her to receive.” 


having the centre at Probtshayde; at which place, 
with Stétteritz and Connewitz, the most desperate 
resistance was made, Another body, under Marmont, 
was at Grosse Lindenau. The Austrians and Bo- 
hemians occupied Kleberg, Liebertwolkowitz, and 
Wachau. One body of the Prussians was at Finch- 
stein, another at Hulzhausen, stretching on nearly to 
Taucba; and the corps of the veteran Blitcher at 
Lindenihal and Kleine Lindenau. The Russians were 
stationed at Seehausen, Pleissig, Makau, Gradefeld, 
and Mockern, with a detachment at Kleine Lindenau. 
The Swedes had possession of Beiche and Engeldorf. 

The situation of the contending armies was still 
easy to be traced; and many more remains of the 
battle were visible than at Waterloo: the land being 
poor, and a great part of it uncultivated, is not liable 
to change its appearance soon. The hardest fighting 
had evidently been near Prubtshayde, where the Allied 
Sovereigns, towards the close of the battle, took up 
their head-quarters. The place was shown us to where 
Prince Swartzenburg galloped up to the Emperor of 
Austria, and exclaimed, “ Your Majesty! the fight is 
over—the enemy is every where beaten—he flies— 
we have CONQUERED !” A tear, as he raised his 
eyes towards heaven, was his Majesty’s reply. But 
instantly dismounting, and taking off his hat, he fell 
oo bis knees, and returned thanks to the God of bat- 
tles, The other two sovereigns followed his example, 
each exclaiming, “ Brothers, God is with you !"—All 
the surrounding staff were quickly on their knees, 
and a momentary silence was first broken by their 
exclamation, “ Brother, Ged is with us!” 

Exulting in the issue of that great conflict, the first 
dawn of returning liberty to Europe, we entered the 
city of Leipzig. 

After obtaining comfortable quarters at the hotel 
de Baviére, we sallied forth, with that curiosity which 
each person feels on first viewing a large and im- 
portant town, We fonnd it nearly as extensive as the 
capital, wich a much greater appearance of life and 
bustle, and apparently of great antiquity. The 
houses are generally of an enormous size, especially 
those in the market or square, many of which consist 
of five or six stories, with immense high ruofs, con- 
taining three or four rooms more, The ground-floors 
are all fitted up as shops or stores, and let off at the 
great fairs, held there in the spring, at Easter, and at 
Micbaelmas. The last is the most considerable; and, 
during it, business has been transacted to the amount 
of 18 to 20,000,000 of dollars (£2,025,000 to £3,250,000 
sterling ) It is then the chief mart in Europe for the 
numerous literary productions of Germany, and the 
manufactures of alinost every other country. Prepa- 
rations were already making for this great fair, and 
the city was thronged with tradesmen of many nations; 
and, amongst other sign-boards, were frequently to 
be seen, the “Duncans, from Glasgow,” and the 
“ M‘Gregors, from Paisley ;” neither the length of the 
journey, nor, at that time, the little probability of a 
successful sale, having prevented the indefatigable 
Scotchman from penetrating thus far. Indeed it must 
be ackuowledged, that our brethren of the north are 
to be met with in the mos: distant countries; and, to 
their credit be it said, are almost universally success- 
ful and respected. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





GHe Chleaner. 


© J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.” 
WOTTON. 





VERONA. 
—— 


Verona is beautifully situated on the Adige, partly on 
the declivity of a hill, forming the last swell of the Alps, 
and partly on the skirts of an immense plain, extending 
from those mountains to the Apennines, The hills are 
adorned with villas and gardens, and the plains before the 
city are streaked with rows of mulberry trees and shaded 
with vines spreading from treeto tree. The interior of the 
town is divided into two unequal parts by the Adige, which 





sweeps through it in a bold course, forming a peninsula, 


, Within which the whole of the ancient, and the greater 
part of the modern city, is inclosed. ‘The river is wide 
and rapid ; the streets are narrow, but long, straight, and 
well built. Besides these advantages, Verona possesses 
one of the noblest monuments of Roman magnificence 
now existing ; the amphitheatre, inferior in size, but equal 
in materials and solidity to the Coliseum. Its external 
circumference, which formed the ornamental part, has been 
long since destroyed, with the exception of one piece of wall, 
containing three stories of four arches, rising to the height 
of more than eighty feet. The pilasters and decorations 
of the outside were Tuscan. Forty-five ranges of seats, 
rising from the arena to the top of the second story remain 
entire, with their respective staircases and galleries of 
communication. The whole is formed of vast blocks of 
marble, and presents such a mass of compact solidity as 
might have defied the influence of time, had not it been 
aided by the more active operations of barbarian destruc- 
tion. Some idea of the vastness of this celebrated edifice 
may be formed from the extent of the outward circum- 
ference, which is 1290 fect, the length of the arena 218, 
and the breadth 129. The seats are capable of containing 
twenty-five thousand spectators. At either end is a great 
gate, and over each a modern balustrade, with an inscrip- 
tion, informing the traveller that two exhibiticns of a very 
different nature tock place in the amphitheatre some years 
ago. The one was a bull-baiting, exhibited in honour of 
the Emperor Joseph, then at Verona, by the Governor 
and the people; the seats were crowded, and a Romen 
Emperor was once more hailed in a Roman amphitheatre 
with the titles of Caesar and Augustus. The other exhi- 
bition, though very different, was perhaps not less inte- 
resting. The late Pope, in his German excursion, passed 
through Verona, and was requested by the magistrates to 
give the people an opportunity of testifying in public their 
veneration for his sacred person. He accordingly appeared 
in the amphitheatre, selected on account of its capacity 
as the properest place, and abe forth his benedictions 
on the prostrate multitude collected from all the neighbour- 
ing provinces. This ceremony presents a singular contrast 
to the shows and pomps exhibited in the same place in an- 
cient times; in the latter all was neise, agitation, and 
uproar, in the former all silence and tranquil expectation. 
The French, shortly after their entrance into Verona, 
erccted a wooden theatre near one of the grand portals of 
the amphitheatre, and caused several farces and pante~ 
mimes to be acted in it for the amusement of the army, 
which so awakened the indignation of the inhabitants, thet 
they compured the French to the Huns and Lombards, 
From an early period in the thirteenth century sums were 
appropriated for the reparation of the amphitheatre 5 even 
public orders were issued for its preservation and ornament, 
and respectable citizens appointed to enforce them, who 
where called Presidenti al/a arena, which custom continued 
till the invasion of the French. But the amphitheatre is 
not the only monument of antiquity that distinguishes Ve- 
rona. In the middle of a street called the Corso, is a gate, 
inscribed with the name of Gallienus, the Roman Emperor, 
on account of his having rebuilt the city walls. It consists 
of two gateways, one for those who enter, and the other 
for those who go out ; each gateway is ornamented with 
Corinthian half pillars, supporting a light pediment. The 
whole is of marble, and does not seem to have suffered 
from time or violence. Verona was anciently of no great 
extent, as it was confined to the space lying between the 
wall repaired by Gallienus and the river. However, it is 
probable the suburbs have extended into the neighbouring 
plain ; a conjecture favoured by the situation of the am- 
phitheatre, which, though at some distance from the’ an. 
cient gate, was probably erected near some populous quar- 
ter. It is certain, however, that modern Verona is of. 
much greater magnitude ; and spreading into the plain to 
a considerable distance beyond the old wall on the one side; 
and on the other, covering the opposite banks of the river, 
incleses the ancient town as its centre, and occupies an arcx 
of about five miles in circumference. Many parts of it, 
particularly the square called Piazza della Bra, near the 
amphitheatre, are airy and splendid. Some of its palaces, 
and many of its churches, are magnificent ; among the 
latter are the chapels of St Bernardine and St Zeno. 
Among the public edifices the Gran Guardia and Museo 
Lapedario are the most conspicuous, the latter of which, 
surrounded with a gallery of light Doric, contains a vast 
collection of antiquities of various kinds, such as altars, 
tombs, sepulchral vases, inscriptions, &c. formed and ar- 
ranged principally by the celebrated Maffti, a native of 
Verona. The garden of the Giusta family, once so cele- 
brated, is now hardly worthy of attention. It is situated 
along the side of a declivity, remarkable as being the last 
steep in the immense descent from the Alps to the plain, 
which commands a beautiful and extensive prospect,of the 
town and the Alps.” ; 
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ITALIAN POETRY. 
oa 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1x,—If the following remarks elucidate the difficulties 
experienced by your correspondent Dilettante, in perusing 
Caro’s admirable Italian translation of Virgil’s Zneid, 
they are at your service. 

“* Qual suo nume l’espose 
Per tanti casi a tanti affanni.” 

The possessive, suo, refers to Enea. Nume, like its 
Latin original, numen, signifying divine power, or any 
attribute of deity, is here figuratively applied to represent 
Fato, o1 possanza divina; both words, nume and fato, 
being in many cases analogous, or at least only expressing 
different ways of doing the same thing—the former ex- 
pressing the Divine will by a motion of the head, and the 
latter by the mouth: the derivations from nuo and for 
show this. The lines may, therefore, in English, be ren- 
dered thus : 

«What hard fate of his exposed him, through so many dis- 
asters, to so Many woes ?” 


With respect to the passage from the Sixth Book, verses 
480-6, the punctuation is incorrect in your correspondent’s 
eopy: and the punctuation in general of all the editions, 
from the first, by the Giunti, in 1581, is extremely faulty, 
like that of most of the Italian poets, till Professor Morali, 
revised both it and the text (which was much corrupted) 
am the edition of the ‘*Opere del Commendatore Annibal 
Caro,” published in eight volumes octavo, at Milan, in 
1812: the eighth volume contains the translation of the 
Eneid. This is the only edition in which this beautiful 
version can be read with satisfaction. It may sometimes 
be procured separately, in London. Morali, you will ob- 
serve, removes the semicolon, improperly placed in Dilet- 
tante’s copy after forme, which thus separates the adjective 
from the noun which it qualifies. 

** Qui preso Enea da subita paura 
Strinse la spada, e la sua punta volse 
Incontro a l’ombre; e se non ch’ombre, e vite 
Vote de’ cerpi, e nude forme ¢ lievi 
Conoscer ne /e fe’ la saggia guida; 
Avrebbe impeto fatto, e vanamente 
In vane cose ardir mostro e valore.” 

Vine. Encid. Lib. VI. v. 430-6. 

Trad. del Caro. Ediz. di Moralt 


Independently of the faulty punctuation, your corres. 
pondent seems to feel some embarrassment from the con- 
struction, which is, at first sight, somewhat intricate; but 
this intricacy may, I think, be unravelled, and without 
supposing any enallage of tense—the too common resort 
of grammarians in cases of this kind of phraseology—in 
the verb, fe’, a poetical form of feee, the preterite of fare. 
The conjunctive particles se non, insinuate a supposition 
without stating it at length, and do not refer, as at first 
some might imagine, to the verb je’; and Dilettante, who 
seems a careful student appears to have some doubts. The 
fact is, I humbly conceive, that se non limit ‘* fosse’’ or 
some such elliptical phrase ; for, if these particles referred 
to fe, that verb should be in the pluperfect—by the enal- 
age aforesaid—and not, as it is here, very properly in the 
preterite tense. This will, I submit, more satisfactorily 
appear, by reducing the inverted diction of the poet to the 
natural construction in plain prose, and by supplying the 
different ellipses, as well as the different words represented 
by the pronouns.ne le. 

Thus, ‘*5e (la cosa gid) non (fosse) che la saggia 
gwida (la Sibella) fece (Enea) conoscere le (cioé Pappa- 
venze”’ )—vedi, v. 421—[** che stavano ne! doloroso regno, 
vedi,” v. 402. ] “‘esser ombre, e vite vuote dei corpi, e nude 
e lievi forme ne (dei corpi d’uomini e di fere)—(Enea) 
avrebbe impeto fatto, e vanamente mostro (cioé mostrato) 
ardire, e valore in vane cose.” 

an Epgilish, ‘‘ Had it not been that his “saggia guida” 











showed him,” &c. By the way, saggia means skilled in 
the mysteries of fate. 

The beauties of many of the poets, ‘in that soft bas- 
tard Latin, which melts like kisses from a lady’s mouth,” 
are often lost, through inattention to little points of con- 
struction, similar to the one F have just endeavoured to 
elucidate. I have several pieces of fugitive criticism on 
Dante, Petrarca, &c. which I shall probably transmit for 
your consideration, when I have time to transcribe my 
schede.—In haste, dear Kaly, ; 

BECCAFICO SCALFEROTTO. 

Monday evening. 





[See a note to Correspondents. ] 
—>— 
PRIZE ESSAY ON DUELLING. 
—=__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Circumstances, which I shall not obtrude upon 
your editorial dignity, have prevented my corresponding 
with you lately, which I regret, as I take pleasure in giv- 
ing my aid in the way of contribution, if it be not pre- 
sumption to call it such, for the reason that you were the 
first to establish what was long a desideratum in this town, 
namely, a concern of a purely literary character, whereof 
the reader may gain much useful and pleasant informa- 
tion, and in which tyro essayists and contributors may 
sharpen their wits. 

Having thus paid my compliments, I proceed to tell 
you, that you have lately reduced me to a very perplexing 
dilemma by your liberal notification to the duelling essay- 
ists, amongst whom I broke a lance in the tilt-yard of the 
Kaleidoscope, by which it appears you have awarded the 
bays to us all, good, bad, and indifferent. You say that 
each of the essayists may have a certain number of papers 
and engravings, on writing to you for them, and affixing 
the signature of his essay. But, alas! mine had no sig- 
nature; although I may remark, en passant, that notwith- 
standing this deficiency, the great northern castigator of 
plagiarists, the supreme arbiter in the world of letters, 
Mr. Jeffrey, did not the less, on that account, scruple to 
embody almost the entire of my opinions and arguments 
in favour of duelling into his admirable defence of Mr, 
Stuart, of which you can easily satisfy yourself by an in- 
spection of the two; and which was audable enough in 
him, but that he forgot acknowledging the quarter whence 
he derived those powerful illustrations of his subject. But 
the want of a name is not the worst part of this dilemma : 
for, with an affectation of that liberality, which, on your 
part is sincere, I did, thinking the prize beyond my grasp, 
disclaim all intention of possessing it; but now that the 
chance of obtainment is less precarious, the demon of cupi- 
dity has taken possession of me, and I would fain have it, if 
I could do so with a good grace. Can you assist me in 
this trying cenjuncture ? 

To bespeak your favourable attention, I shall hint 
to you a plan whereby you may save yourself some of 
the confusion you lately experienced in the nomina- 
tion of the laureate. Amongst the ancients,® the palm of 
victory was once awarded to a celebrated General, by the 
following means :—Each of the chief warriors, in a cer- 
tain engagement, was desired to name the two or three 
chieftains in successive order, who, in his opinion, were 
most valiant. Each accordingly named himself first ; but 
allowed the General the second place in meritorious dar 
ing:—the decision was, of course, easy. 


I am, &e. Secs 


Chit Chat. 





odical season for bonfires, squibs, and crackers, reminds 
us of a very salutary caution which an Irish bellman 
thought ome to give to the inhabitants of Dublin. After 
ringing his bell on the night of the 4th of November, he 
proceeded, 
‘* To night’s the day, I speak it with great sorrow, 

That we were all to have been blown up to-morrow; 

Therefore take care of fire and candle light, 

Tis a cold frosty morning, and so good night.” 


The Fifth va November.—The recurrence of this peri- . 





To Correspondents. 


We shall reply to the question of A Frienp through another 
medium. Ourcorrespondent is correct in his surmise, that 
a recent assertion of the individual to whom he alludes, is 
a most impudent and groundless falsehood It is, in fact, 
just as true as if that individual had asserted that our cor: 
respondent’s ordinary mode of walking the streets was on 
his head, and not on his feet. 


ALCANDER’s lines on the approach of winter shall have a place 
in our next. 


Kino Grorer’s Statux.—The letter of Jack Sketcu is ye. 
served for our next; as we have already two communications 
on the same subject in this day’s Kaleidoscope. 


The letter of Conracror, and the anecdotes transcribed by 
Z. shall appear next week. 


Damon’s lines will not suit our miscellany.—We know that 
we shall make an enemy of Damon, by declining an of. 
fering upon which he appears to set no small store; but 
we cannot help it. We shall comply with the directions 
of this correspondent, by returning his manuscript; and 
if he meet with the success he anticipates in any other 
quarter, he will still have the gratification of seeing himself 
in print. Asa friend we advise him, however, to aban- 
don a pursuit in which it is impossible he should ever 
make a tolerable figure, much less shine as he flatters 
himself he shall. His lines are common-place, clumsy, 
irregular in measure, and unintelligible in matter; s0 that 
we may promise him that species of immortality alluded to 
by the satirist. 

«* Thy piece must be immortal, sure my friend, 
Since those who read it, read it to no end.” 




















Mermaips.—The letter on this subject, already promised, 
shall certainly appear; although we do not think that the 
Tecent notice of the Mermaid, which appeared in the last 
Mercury, renders the lstter of our correspondent peculiarly 
called for: however, let that be as the author please to 
decide. Weshall probably insert his communication of the 
subject in our next, unless he wish us to give the prefer- 
ence to that since received, on the subject of the Fine Arts. 
A note, on this day, or Wednesday, will be in time enough 
for our guidance. 





Dus.uine Essays.—If our anonymous friend, whose letter 
appears in a preceding column, will favour us with his 
address, we shall have great pleasure in forwarding to him 
half-a-dozen copies of the New Market, and half-a-<dozen of 
the Mammoth Cave. If our correspondent object to this 
mode of communicating with him, perhaps he will take the 
trouble to send a messenger with a note to our office, to- 
morrow, or any subsequent day about noon, We shall 
easily recognise the hand-writing; as we believe it to be 
that of an old and most welcome correspondent. 





THE LaTE Rev. F. Witson.—It has been suggested to us that 
several families in the neighbourhood of Clithero are in 
possession of unpublished poems and songs, written by the 
late respected master of the grammar school there. We 
should be glad to be favoured with copies of any of them, 
for the Kaleidoscope, through our agent, as we are quite sure, 
that, if they are at all equal to the piece we inserted in our 
last, they must be highly acceptable to our readers. 





Liserrtas, on Drunkenness, is received. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 





®* This being a serap of school literature, I cannot recollect 
whether it occurred amongst the Greeks or Romans. I have, 
therefore, chosen the comprehensive word ancients. I am 
somewhat in the predicament of the auctioneer, who, at a 
sale ef antiques, put up a helmet, with the following observa- 
tions :—*“ This, Ladies and Gcmmen, is a helmet of Romulus, 


Printed, publishei, and sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by E. 

SmiTH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold roa ie tag andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 

Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 

Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 





the Roman Founder; but whether he was a brass or iron 
founder, I can’t tell.” 


J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. Jamesest.; for ready 
money only. 
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